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Having cited in a former article, an indignant reflection 
from Major Rogers against the people of Rhode-Island, 
for trading with the French in time of war, it will be curi- 
ous to see how the same thing is viewed by Mr. Smith. 
After saying that, ' the trade of this Province was never 

* so flourishing,' &c. he goes on, ' Provisions, which are 
'our staple bore a high price in the West-Indies. The 

* French distressed through the want of them, gladly re- 
' ceived our flags of truce, though they had sometimes, but 
' one or two prisoners on board, because they were always 

* loaded with flour, beef, pork, and such-like commodities. 
' The danger their own vessels were exposed to, induced 
' them to sell their sugars to us at a very low rate.' p. 217. 

There is an inadvertence in speaking of the sentence of 
one Manning for treason ; he had given up a fort to the 
Dutch. * The scandalous charge which Manning on his 
' trial confessed to be true, is less surprising than the lenity 
' of the sentence pronounced against him. It was this, that 

* though he deserved death, yet because he had since the 
' surrender been in England, and seen the King and the Duke, 
' it was adjudged that his sword should be broke over his 
' head in public, before the City-Hall, and himself rendered 
'incapable of wearing a sword, and of serving his Majesty 
' for the future in any public trust in the government.' 
Surely that sentence, which would render life insupportable, 
is less lenient, than taking it away. 

The writer assigns a good reason for leaving his history 
at the period of 1732. Because in the publick controversies 
that afterward took place, a near relation of his was greatly 
concerned. But in amplifying his remarks, though the 
principle with proper modifications may be just, he con- 
cludes the chapter rather awkwardly — 'Besides, a writer 
' who exposes the conduct of the living, will inevitably meet 
'with their fury and resentment. The prudent historian 
'of his own times, will always be a coward, and never give 
' fire till death protects him from the malice and stroke of 
'his enemy.' p. 180. 



FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 

In the last number some mention was made of a plan, un- 
der consideration, for commencing an institution to encou- 
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rage and promote the Fine Arts in Boston. The time has 
arrived in the opinion of many, when this design may be 
carried into execution; and it may be hoped that every 
person of liberal views, who may read this article, will find 
some reason to unite in thinking, that such an undertaking 
is not wholly premature. Sculpture, painting, engraving, 
and architecture, have so large a share in the comforts, the 
elegance, and the honours of society, that any disserta- 
tion on their importance would be superfluous. The ap- 
preciation which they have always met with among all civi- 
lized nations, shews their value both for utility and orna- 
ment. This value was nevermore striking than at the pre- 
sent moment, when we find all the nations of Europe en- 
gaged in contention about a few statues and paintings; the 
loss or the acquisition of which, seem to excite more lively 
feelings of joy or grief, than the destruction of a fortress, or 
the conquest of a province. Without assenting to all the 
positions in the following extract from an English weekly 
journal, (the Examiner,) it may still be considered as con- 
taining some just reflections on the subject : 

' The noise made about these works of Art, and justly 
' made, is the signal for their more general appreciation by 
' the world at large, — a trumpet sounded for the approach 
' of nobler genius, and the diviner triumphs of peace. Think 

< of Austrians, Prussians, Russians, men from Tartary and 
' the frozen Pole, the descendants of the Huns and the Scy- 
' thians, all walking among the beauties of Southern art, and 
' prepared to carry back with them its gentler impressions. 
' The very coarsest of these people must be struck with the 
' importance attached to such objects by their superiors : — 
' those who have any susceptibility, and who come from 
* places perhaps where they have been acquainted with no- 
' thing but a few simple utensils and barbarous habitations, 

< must gaze with astonishment on figures that seem to meet 
' their eyes with consciousness, and look more like the 
' works of fairies, or the mock stillness of living beauty, than 
' the productions of creatures like themselves' ; and all must 
' behold in them the last objects of civilized ambition, ob- 
' jects which contending interests affect at last to consider 
' as something sacred from ambition itself, — glories which 
' the most intelligent nations conspire to reverence, and 
1 which their former possessors come to claim back again, as 
1 the last proof of their triumph or their national pride, and 
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as if they were so many living kinsmen to be redeemed 
from captivity. Nor will those who see deeper than the 
common declaimers against what is ornamental, consider 
this as an overvaluing of the works in question. We libel 
nature herself, when we declare against the ornaments of 
Art ; and should first extinguish the colours of the garden, 
and the gold of the summer clouds. Ornament is utility, 
if it helps to make us happy, for of what other use is use 
itself? He who can stand before a single fine statue, quiet 
and admiring, has an enjoyment which thousands of things 
that make grave, scientific faces, would in vain attempt 
to procure for him ; he enjoys the simplicity of nature in 
the shape of the utmost refinement of art ; he feels pride 
without hardness, and rapture without violence ; he lives 
ages that are gone by ; he finds something beyond him- 
self, and out of the narrow place and time in which he ex- 
ists ; he gets rid of the grossness of mere bodily impres- 
sion, and doubles his sense of visible beauty by discover- 
ing the intellectual secret of grace ; in a word he is enabled 
to look upon the finest production of nature, the human 
shape, as he does upon a flower, or a tree, or a common 
animal ; unshackled and unspoiled ; and in proportion as 
we are able to recur for such enjoyment to any of nature's 
productions, we free ourselves from grossness and igno- 
rance in a thousand shapes, and treasure up means of con- 
solation, which may last us when a thousand axioms of 
philosophy only become matter of doubt and perplexily. 
These are the feelings that present themselves uncon- 
sciously to the most unthinking of the admirers of such ob- 
jects. The most ignorant of the Gothic visiters at the Lou- 
vre partakes of them, when he feels his mind almost over- 
powered, and bursts out into exclamations of delight, or 
keeps an intense silence, or vents himself even in pleasan- 
tries, or kisses the Venus with his whiskered lips. That 
trite quotation from Ovid has never, perhaps, after all, been 
sufficiently appreciated ; — " Nee sinit esse feros" — the 
cultivation of the liberal arts will not suffer men to relapse 
into ferocity ; it restrains them with the force of know- 
ledge, with the superiority of intellectual strength to phy- 
sical, with wisdom in the shape of beauty. 
' Such is the influence, more or less, which we may ex- 
pect this sensation about the works of Art to create among 
the Warriors in Paris; and so in the midst of them, to 
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' quote a verse more applicable than ever, stands the God- 
' dess of Love and Beauty ; — 

*' So stands the Statue, which enchants the world." ' 

Without making a common place eulogium on these arts 
which embellish and animate every country where they are 
cultivated ; some of their advantages may be shewn inciden- 
tally, in a cursory consideration of the principal objections 
that have been sometimes made against their introduction 
here. These may be summarily stated under the follow- 
ing heads : their tendency to corrupt society, our poverty, 
our want of taste, the absence of artists. 

It has been said, that the arts have a tendency to corrupt 
morals and manners. — The most ancient of all trite sayings, 
is the one, that the abuse of a thing is no argument against 
the thing itself. To consider the arts as the cause of pub- 
lick profligacy is to mistake effect for a cause. When so- 
ciety is diseased the Arts will feel the general influence, and 
accompany the progress of degradation ; and if patrons call 
for Leda's and Danae's, the artists partaking of the com- 
mon degeneracy, may comply with their wishes to avoid 
starvation. Such a state of things however will be rather 
retarded, than accelerated, by a liberal cultivation of the 
arls. The reproach against the arts is far less just in our 
own days ; if modern times are as corrupt as former ones, 
they are certainly more refined, and violations of decency in 
any respect much less frequent. Of the great living artists, 
very few of them have used their talents but for the no- 
blest purposes. With hardly an exception, the celebrated 
artists of the present day have devoted all their exertions 
to the treatment of the most elevated subjects of sacred and 
profane history. Besides, a powerful check might be pro- 
vided, in every institution, for the encouragement of the 
arts, by withdrawing all countenance from those, who may 
deviate into the selection of improper subjects. It is quite 
unnecessary to say more on this point. 

' There is not wealth enough in the country.' In com- 
parison with others, or in reference to our own situation, 
this is a great mistake. We are much wealthier than many 
countries, where the arts are cultivated to a great extent. 
The princely sums that have been sometimes paid for very 
celebrated works, have created a vague impression that 
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enormous wealth must be required. But these high prices 
are only paid on extraordinary occasions, and too often la- 
vished with ignorant ostentation, on ancient works of doubtful 
merit, while living genius has been left to pine unheeded by 
the vain collector. It is however becoming the fashion in Eu- 
rope to encourage contemporary talent, the worth of old pic- 
tures which had no other merit than that of being old, is now 
gel ting to its true level; and many enlightened amateurs have 
introduced the fashion of cherishing living artists. We 
may escape from the folly and injustice of collecting the 
trash of antiquity, and commence our institutions, at the fa- 
vourable moment when fashion, as well as taste and feeling, 
have sanctioned the practice of supporting living merit. It 
would be sufficient at the outset, if the sum, though it is 
not large which is now expended, and mostly thrown away 
in works of art, should be devoted to purchase the produc- 
tions of our own artists. A very considerable sum is ex- 
pended in buying engravings that are worth nothing. In 
every house, in every parlour, there are pictures hanging on 
the walls, the glass and frames of which make them expen- 
sive ornaments, and which constitute their whole value. 
M uch the largest portion of the engravings sent from Eu- 
rope to this country, are utterly worthless. Engravings are 
divided into two classes, proofs and prints, the first four 
hundred copies are commonly considered as proofs and 
charged at double the price of the others. The prints of 
course are better i i proportion as they are earlier impres- 
sions. Proofs of plates published in France and Italy may 
be known by the description of the picture being wanting, 
the space at bottom is left blank, and are called by the 
French avant la leltre. In England proofs of modern en- 
gravings are distinguished by the letter being left unfinished, 
the outlines only being impressed. A large portion of the 
engravings that are sent to America are impressions that are 
taken from worn out plates, and if they can obtain for them 
the cost of the paper, and a trifle for striking them off, they 
are satisfied ; such engravings have no value. The 
quantity is increasing every year, and how desirable it is 
that such importations should be discouraged, and the sums 
thus wasted, be directed to reward American artists. The 
purchase of inferiour engravings is a complete loss of the 
money paid for them. But in purchasing good pictures, a 
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real properly is acquired, their value rather increases than 
diminishes with time. 

' We have no taste for the Arls.' Suppose this was 
true, how is this taste to be acquired ? It cannot come by 
inspiration : It can only be nourished by (he sight of objects 
which will call it into action. Those who say we cannot en- 
courage the arts, till we have acquired a taste for them, re- 
mind one of the fond mother who was anxious her son 
should learn to swim, but afraid he should go into the water. 
There is a great deal of affectation and pedantry among con- 
noisseurs ; but a power of perceiving harmony and beauly, 
in a greater or less degree, is given to all mankind, and 
though a just taste is seldom possessed intuitively, yet it 
is less difficult to be acquired, than is commonly imagined. 
It may require an artist, perhaps, to perceive all Ihe difficul- 
ties that have been overcome, and all the skill which has 
been exerted in producing a finished specimen of art, yet 
every one may be able to enjoy all its beauties. But 
stronger ground may be taken : there is a very considera- 
ble degree of taste existing in our society. There are 
many persons whom we should delight to name, who have 
cultivated drawing and painting with very considerable suc- 
cess ; it would be one advantage attending the promotion of 
the arts here, that this most pleasing and interesting accom- 
plishment would become more general. The pleasure of 
musick may be more lively, but it is evanescent ; drawing is 
more quiet and more durable, it affords permanent memo- 
rials of our friends ; the sounds which enchant us are dissi- 
pated in air, but the painting may recall affection to memory, 
long after the hand (hat executed it has mouldered into dust. 

' We have no artists.' Of all the objections that have 
been suggested, this is perhaps the most erroneous. A slight 
mention of some of the artists now on the spot, besides those 
who have sought abroad the encouragement (hey could not 
find at home ; will shew that our capacity is much more ex- 
tensive, than even some of those who wish well to the art* 
may have imagined. 

This list will commence with Mr. Stuart, whose merit is 
too well known to require any praise of ours. As an histo- 
rical portrait painter, he was before his return to this coun- 
try, in the first rank of his profession in England, where 
that branch of the art was carried to the highest perfection, 
and where competition was of the most powerful kind. To 
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his admirable pencil posterity will be indebted for the por- 
traits of those great men, who laid the foundations of the 
grea'ness of our country. Perhaps this veteran professor 
was never more successful, than in some of the portraits 
which he has painted the last year ; may he long continue 
to multiply the fine productions of his pencil. 

In naming Colonel Henry Sargent next, we should per- 
haps consider him rather as an amateur than a professional 
artist, since he paints but a few pictures. His last and 
greatest work, The Landing of the Forefathers, having 
been exposed for the gratification of the publick for several 
months, and being so fresh in its admiration, renders it unne- 
cessary for us to say more. 

Mr. Morse has recently returned here from England. His 
picture of the dying Hercules, which was shewn for a short 
time to the publick, had made his merit known in advance. 
This painting, and the model from which it was executed, 
acquired him great praise in England, and gave promise of 
his future distinction. Mr. Morse has aimed at the highest 
branch of his art ; he has profited by the advice and pro- 
found science of Mr. Allston, and studied in England the 
works of the greatest masters of our own and former times. 
The scenery of Mount Oeta in his Hercules, would be suf- 
ficient to show that he possesses a poetick imagination ; and 
his friends and the publick have a right to entertain the 
highest expectations of this accomplished young painter. 

Mr. Stuart Newton if a young artist who has hitherto 
principally devoted himself to portrait painting, for which 
he appears to have a strong natural talent, which may one 
day qualify him to replace his celebrated uncle, mentioned 
at the head of this list. From a few sketches he has pro- 
duced, and from his strong and quick perception of the va- 
rious expressions of the human face, he would certainly 
succeed in other branches of the art ; in cabinet pictures of 
familiar scenes, perhaps of all others the most popular ; 
study and perseverance will ensure him success. 

Mr. Penniman, from some sketches rather than finished 
pictures we have seen from his hand, has shewn what he is 
capable of doing if there was any encouragement ; but 
when this was wanting, he pursued more mechanical branch- 
es of the art ; painting military standards, masonick emblems, 
&c. which he executes with great neatness, and accuracy, 
and with talents capable of higher efforts. 
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Mr. Fisher is a young artist, who acquired his knowledge 
of colouring and drawing under Mr. Penniman, and who 
pursues the branch of cattle and landscape painting. His 
delineations of the former have not only great, but surprising 
merit, when it is considered how little advantage he has had 
in seeing good pictures, and how little practice. Older ar- 
tists might envy the force, the facility, the truth with 
which he delineates animals. His landscapes have also 
much merit. We predict without hesitation, that with 
studying nature, which will mature his taste, and persever- 
ance in his present line, that he will attain the greatest em- 
inence in his profession. 

Mr. Tisdale, a miniature painter studied under Colonel 
Trumbull, and besides portraits, delineates small pictures 
of humorous and familiar character. From one or two spe- 
cimens of this kind, we should suppose he would be very 
successful in subjects which employed most of the painters 
of the Flemish school. 

Mr. Corny, an Italian, has resided here many years, and 
is well known as painter of marine subjects. His portraits 
of ships are remarkable for the accuracy and freshness of 
their delineation. In the Panoramick views of the actions 
at Plattsburg and on Lake Champlain, the first picture of 
the scenes, representing the squadrons coming into action, 
was net only distinguished for this talent of painting ships, 
but for the beauty of the surrounding scenery and back 
ground, which made it as a whole a most beautiful picture. 
In his particular department, he can hardly be surpassed. 

Mr. Willard is a self-taught artist, who possesses a capa- 
city for sculpture of no ordinary kind. He has lately been 
employed in carving the ornaments of two or three ships : 
among them the Courier and the Hindu, which have lately 
sailed from Boston. In viewing the freedom, the grace and 
harmonious design of these ornaments, it was impossible not 
to regret that his talents should not be exercised on more 
noble and durable materials. The gentlemen who pa- 
tronized him in this way, have however rendered him a ser- 
vice, as it developes his ability, and gives him practice, but 
it may be hoped that he will be hereafter occupied in higher 
branches of sculpture.* Besides these works, from looking 

* Some may object perhaps that carving in wood, is very different from 
sculpture in marble. A mere ordinary carver might be unsuccessful in 
marble, but real talent is wasted in working upon wood. The process 
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at some architectural and other drawings, we have conceiv- 
ed a high opinion of his natural talents for the arts. Mr. 
Wiliard only wants that practice, which the encouragement 
and employment of the publick would give him, to become a 
sculptor of eminence. 

We have seen some original paintings and some copies of 
M: . Jones, which gave very favourable indications. Finding 
bui little encouragement, and no advantages foT improving 
hi nseif here, he went last year to Philadelphia, to study the 
casts and paintings, in the institution of that city. Besides 
these artists already named, there is Mr. Greenwood, and Mr. 
Coles, portrait painters, Mr. Doyle, a miniature painter, and 
perhaps others, besides engravers. The list given is a very 
hasty and no doubt imperfect one ; but it is certainly suffi- 
cient to shew that it is not the want of artists,* which should 
prevent our commencing an institntion that would afford 
them the advantages of studying the best models ; and the 
publick an opportunity of beholding, of cheering, and re- 
warding their labours. 

Artists should also not forget, that they have duties toper- 
form, and that this in the end will serve their interest, as the 
performance of duty always does. They should feel some- 
thing of a missionary spirit, they should by. their exertions, 
and multiplying their performances, endeavour to excite the 
taste of the publick. They should be satisfied with mode- 
rate prices at first ; recollecting, that as taste is multiplied the 
competition of amateurs will in future raise them. The 
high prices sometimes given for pictures in Europe, has of- 
ten created delusion. Such prices, are the prizes in a lot- 

of the sculptor is as follows : he first makes a drawing of the work he 
coutemplates, he then models it in clay ; this model he transfers to 
marble, the latter operation, though of some nicety, is merely a me- 
chanical process. Mr. Wiliard observed to the writer, that he could ex- 
ecute much better in marble, than in such a course material as wood ; 
just, said he, as a man can write better on white paper than on brown. 
* We have not mentioned Mr. Allston, now in England. If there 
was any prospect of the publick being awakened to a disposition to en- 
courage the arts, he would no doubt return to reside among us ; we 
know his strong love of country, that he is one of those of whom it may 
be said, Au emir- bien nes que la patrie est eker ! and he would find many 
friends to cherish and admire him. His accomplished education, the 
profound knowledge he has acquired in studying for years in all the 
great schools of art in Europe, would make his experience and science, 
though a young artist himself, of the greatest importance to a new iu- 
tlitu tion here. 

Vol. II. No. 5. 21 
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tery abounding in blanks, and to obtain them, great good for- 
tune is often as necessary, as great talents. 

An institution for the fine arts, would promote and im- 
prove the knowledge of architecture ; this would indeed 
be one of its main objects. Perhaps no country needs 
melioration in this branch more than the United States. — 
Private houses, churches, and other publick buildings are 
constantly erecting ; and how few of these ever approach 
to perfeclion in eilher beauty or convenience. The town 
owes much to the skill and taste of Charles Bulfinch, Esq. 
who planned many of the publick and private buildings ; but 
who has too often had to complain that his plans were alter- 
ed and mutilafed by the narrow means, or narrow views, of 
those who had the control. An opportunity would be of- 
fered by an institution of this kind to have an exposition of 
plans, of private houses in town and country, of churches, 
&c. A reward might be offered for the best, and persons 
going to build, would be glad to have a chance of seeing 
different plans, and pay the architect for those they might 
select. A school of architecture is one of which at this mo- 
ment we have the greatest need. It would be a disagreea- 
ble task to point out some of the blunders that have been 
committed in different private or publick buildings in our 
towns ; or to shew how grossly all considerations of climate, 
of situation, and requisite accommodation of the tenant have 
been overlooked. In the country, how often do you see a 
square brick house three stories in height, as destitute of 
comfort as of elegance in its appearance, with four tall 
chimnies, one at each corner, looking as awkward as a ma- 
hogany table laid on its back with the legs in the air. A 
few miles from town on the edge of one of the lurnpike roads, 
a man has built a brick house four stories high with a base- 
ment story. It is not an uncommon idea with persons who 
are building houses in the country to think a house three 
stories high looks dignified ; thus mistaking one of the 
greatest deformities in architecture, owing its origin to the 
crowded population and dearness of land in cities, and one 
of the greatest inconveniences in domestick edifices, for 
beauty and advantage. Improvement in architecture, has 
been one of the greatest advantages attending such institu- 
tions in Europe. 

In estimating the importance of an institution for promot- 
ing the fine arts, other consequences than the pleasures de- 
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rived from contemplating the sublime and beautiful produc- 
tions of painting and sculpture, should be considered. Their 
influence is widely diffused, and is felt in many of the pro- 
ductions of more humble industry. A variety of manufac- 
tures are greatly benefited by them, and their value in this 
respect is fully understood in England and France. Be- 
sides engravings, and drawings of natural history, there are a 
variety of articles under the general name of toys, that we 
now import from Europe, and the quantity of which is of 
course increasing every year, which we might make at 
home not only for our own consumption, but for the supply 
of other states. The knowledge of drawing and colouring, 
the taste and skill to invent and vary patterns and designs, 
naturally emanates from an establishment for the higher clas- 
ses of the arts. To men incapable ot severe labour, to fe- 
males and children, the means of employment in a pleasing 
and honourable industry would be afforded ; and the re- 
sources of the country increased by creating among our- 
selves those objects for which we are now tributary to for- 
eign countries. Indeed the arts themselves may in some 
respects be regarded as a species of manufactures, of man- 
ufactures too that will not introduce a coarse, wretched, pau- 
per population, but a class of men who will themselves add 
to the ornament, the refinement, and the dignity of society. 

On all thenoble and elevated uses of the fine arts, we shall 
not here enlarge. Their tendency is to purify, adorn, and 
elevate every country where they are cherished. They 
have furnished, in all ages and in all civilized countries, one 
of the excitements, as well as the most durable memorials, 
of valour, genius, and beneficence. We yet owe even Wash- 
ington a monument, and we must now depend on Foreign, 
artists to execute it. A school of the arts, in cultivating the 
talents that can preserve the features and portray the ac- 
tions of our great and good men, will honour the nation and 
prompt its citizens to illustrious deeds of heroism or benev- 
olence. The sculptured tomb which protects the ashes, 
the simple engraving which on the walls of every parlour de- 
lineates the actions of patriotism or humanity, have been 
found among all nations to be one of the incentives, one of 
the sweetest rewards, Jo genius and virtue. 

The plan suggested, among a few gentlemen who met to- 
gether for this object, was to hire some large publick room, 
to procure from Paris casts of all the busts and statues which 
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were in the gallery of the Louvre ;* and to place them in 
proper order in this room, where the artists should have a 
free right to study and copy them. To devote a pail of 
this room to an annual exhibition of the works of American 
artists, where they might be exposed to the publi k, and the 
same facilities for the sale of them, as in the exhibitions of 
Europe. That all the receipts from admission, as well as 
the interest of any surplus funds that might remain from the 
original subscription, should be devoted every year to the 
purchase of the works sent by the different artists for exhi- 
bition, which should be added to the permanent collection 
of (he Museum. In this way a considerable sum might be 
expended in purchasing the works of our artists, besides 
what might be bought by individuals. Several gentlemen 
have already promised their subscription, and it may be 
hoped that the publick at large will approve of the design. 



FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 

The life of Dr. Richard Price, by William Morgan, f.r. w. 
has been published very recently in London. f As a piece 
of Biography it is not remarkably well written. It con- 
tains some extracts from letters from Dr. Franklin, Dr. 
Rush, and Arthur Lee, and mentions that he had a con- 
stant correspondence with Mr. Jefferson, while the latter 
was ambassadour in France. A selection from the corres- 
pondence between Dr. Price, and so many eminent men in 
different countries, would form an interesting volume. Mr. 
Morgan alludes in a dissatisfied tone, to an answer Dr. 
Price received from President Adams, to a letter which he 

* A gentleman now in Paris, who was one of the promoters of thir 
plan, not only promised his subscription, but that he would take charge 
of purchasing and shipping the objects at the least expense possible 
U tl. s country. 

t Since writing these few lines, we have seen the 49th Number of the 
Edinburgh Review, in which there is an article that does justice to this 
moagre work of Mr. Morgan. The following remark is made relative to 
this letter. ' The letter of Mr. John Adams, in which, " he spoke with 
' contempt of the French Revolution at its commencement, and fore- 
' told the destruction of a million of human beings as its probable con- 
' sequence," certainly deserved publication, much better than those 
' very foolish invectives against Mr. Burke, in which Mr. Morgan de- 

* scribe him as " possessed by some demon of the nether regions," and- 

* as a man " whose passions had deranged his understanding." ' 



